The Rouse of Lords
It can no longer touch finance; and on all other matters, so
long as the Government of the day retains its majority,
and, with it, the will to go on with any legislation to which
the Lords take objection, it can only attempt revision or
delay. But this is, in fact, a much greater power than
appears on the surface for social reasons.-In the first place,
the Lords use their power of rejection very unequally. It
is inoperative when a Conservative Government is in
office; it comes into action only when Liberals or Labour
are in power. It means, secondly, that the Lords can, in
their own discretion, hamstring the legislation say of a
Socialist Government at any rate for the first two years of
its  existence; and it can  thus,  in  effect,  compel the
Commons to waste much time over legislation for no
-eason other than purely partisan hostility to it. The fact
:hat, as Lord Lansdowne said, it will be careful to pick
:he best fighting ground for its action, only makes things
vorse; for that means that the decisions of the Lords look
>nly to the possible effect on the next general election.
Moreover, as the Government moves into the last years
>f its period of office, the power to delay is, in fact, the
)ower contingently, at least,  to postpone indefinitely,
Suppose, for example, that the House of Commons, in
he fourth year of a Labour Government, passed a measure
or the nationalization of the drink trade which was
ejected by the House of Lords; if the Government was
lefeated at the next general election, that would mean that
he bill would be postponed, not for the two years en-
isaged by the Parliament Act, but until such a time as the
^abour Party was able to secure a fresh lease of authority
rom the electorate. And the power to delay is more
ignificant because it may well be exercised on a critical
ccasion when a Government to which the House of Lords
\ hostile is seeking for emergency powers. In that event,